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THE heavy storms of last week destroyed a number of 
lives and much property, but they also had a tendency to 
diminish the fire losses. Since the storm set in on Thurs- 
day last comparatively few fires have been reported. Un- 
derwriters will not object to being relieved for atime of 
burdens that were growing heavier each day. 





THE INDEX, of Boston, has been consolidated with The 
Standard, of that city, and will hereafter appear under the 
latter title. It will be published by the Standard Publish- 
ing Company, of which our old friend, C. M. Ransom, is 
president. George W. Pettes and George D. Eldridge are 
announced as editors of the paper, the latter being well- 
known to insurance readers. The new journal will be 
devoted to insurance and finance. While we shall miss the 
familiar face of The Index, we cordially greet its successor. 


DURING the recent session of the Convention of Fire 
Engineers at Cincinnati a fire in an oil store occurred, 
whereupon the Convention adjourned without a motion to 
that effect, and all the chiefs hastened to the fire. Within 
the space of an hour, thirty-two lengths of hose were 
burst, and the fire in consequence was more serious than it 
otherwise would have been. After the fire, Chief Bunker 
informed the Fire Commissioners that 10,000 feet of hose 
was wanted immediately, and there being no money in the 
fire department fund, the Commissioners asked the under- 
writers, on account of their interest in the suppression of 
fires, to buy this hose for the department. At a meeting 
of the underwriters they declined to accede to the request, 
saying that they were in the habit of adjusting their rates 
according to the nature of the risk, and they, therefore, 
agreed to increase the rates of insurance after October 1. 
This was a very proper course for the underwriters to 
take, and we hope they will have backbone enough to 
carry their threat into execution. The niggardly appro- 
Priation made for the support of the fire department by 





the city compelled the Fire Commissioners some months 
since to reduce the force, but citizens protested to such an 
extent that they were forced to restore the companies to 
their former status. A few more fires of a serious nature 
will probably show the authorities the importance of hav- 
ing good hose and other appliances, as well as efficient en- 
gines, splendid horses and good firemen. Nothing but an 
appreciation of the danger to which the city is exposed 
could ever have impelled the Commissioners to make the 
absurd proposition that one class of taxpayers should bear 
a burden for which all are responsible. It would have 
been just as reasonable to have asked the hotel keepers or 
the doctors to buy the hose as the underwriters. 





IT is perhaps scarcely worth the while to refer once 
more in these columns tothe hundreds of marriage and 
birth “insurance” organizations that infest Southern and 
Southwestern States, formed for the obvious purpose of 
inducing fools to throw away their money. The mania is 
working its own cure. These associations have sprung up 
like mushrooms and dwindle away as fast. It is with some 
satisfaction that we notice a number of Southern papers, 
which not long since gave support to marriage associations, 
have come to understand the absurdity of their existence. 
The Nashville American, recently a strong advocate of 
these speculative associations, has the following in a late 
issue: ‘ The co-operative society rage has resulted in so 
many associations for various purposes that ingenuity seems 
almost exhausted. But two new organizations to be char- 
tered to-day are entitled to the cake. The first is a‘ Mu- 
tual Guarantee Association,’ the object of which is to in- 
sure young men against their girls ‘ going back’ on them 
after having taken out matrimonial policies. In case this 
deplorable event should occur, the wounded, lacerated 
affections of the young men are to be healed with fifteen 
dollars a day from the time of joining the association un- 
tilthe girl gives him the ‘shake.’ The other is the Grass 
Widower’s Mutual Protective Alliance, which differs from 
the Wedding Anniversary Association in that it pays a 
benefit of ten dollars a day from the time of joining until 
the anniversary of separation between the parties. Still an- 
other organization is proposed, which is to pay a benefit 
on the anniversary of the death of a husband or wife. The 
exquisite delicacy of this Association needs no comment.” 
So fast have organizations of the above stamp been started 
in Tennessee that the Attorney-General has been asked 
to examine into the question whether their mode of busi- 
ness be unlawful and in violation of the criminal law of the 
State, and, in call theyare to institute proceedings against 
them. The latest outbreak in this gambling mania that 
we have heard of is the organization of an association to 
take risks against the time when babes will be born to 
newly married couples and as to whether the child will be 
boy or girl. While it is evident that there is no element of 
insurance in the business which all these associations follow, 
there are thousands of persons who have been induced to 
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put their money in them, not learning, until too late, that it is 
the plan of the managers to get together all the premiums 
they can and then decamp. There is no doubt, however, 
that the marriage “insurance ” organizations are rapidly 
working their own destruction, the public learning to 
leave them alone, in some cases only by hard experience. 
While the policyholders contribute all the money to the 
gambling pools of these associations, the managers inevi- 
tably get the lion’s share of the proceeds. 





CAPTAIN E, M. SHAw of the London Fire Brigade has 
been subjected to considerable disparagement because of his 
criticisms of the fire departments of this country. Captain 
Shaw came here expressly to attend the Convention of 
Chiefs of Fire Departments at Cincinnati, and to witness 
the workings of the fire extinguishing appliances of the 
different cities. He has been so unfortunate as to be “ in- 
terviewed” by reporters of daily papers, who have persist- 
ently misrepresented him. We had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Captain Shaw at the Chiefs’ Convention, and of listen- 
ing to his remarks. It is but fair to him to say that many 
in his audience were prejudiced against him by what had 
been printed, but his quiet, gentlemanly behavior, his in- 
telligent discussion of the questions of fire extinction and 
prevention, and his unassuming manner won for him hosts 
of friends. Sucha favorable impression did he make upon 
the assembled chiefs that they gave him a vote of thanks 
for the trouble he had taken to meet with them, and for 
the information he had given them, paying him the high 
compliment of electing him a life member of their Associa- 
tion. Captain Shaw is a gentleman of education and 
natural intelligence; for nearly twenty-five years he has been 
the brains and the executive power of the fire department 
of the largest European city; he has made the subject of 
fire protection and fire extinguishment a matter of study 
and experiment. His methods and appliances differ from 
those employed in this country, but he does not claim that 
his are the best, although he undoubtedly thinks they are. 
He simply says: “Ido thus and so; you do differently ; 
results must show which is right.” Captain Shaw uses 
apparatus much lighter and of less capacity than ours; he 
uses small streams, never over one inch in diameter, mak- 
ing up in numbers for lack of volume. Our experiments 
of late have all been in the direction of obtaining large 
streams, two inches or more in diameter. He claims that 
small streams are better for his purposes, while our chiefs 
contend that the great fires in this country can only be con- 
trolled by large streams and powerful apparatus. We be- 
lieve the difference in the character of the buildings in 
London and this country require different means of extin- 
guishing fires. In London the buildings are substantial 
and solid, so that a fire spreads but slowly, and it is not 
difficult to confine it; our buildings are tinder boxes, in 
which fire spreads with wonderful rapidity, and can only be 
controlled by large and powerful streams of water. Cap- 
tain Shaw is not willing to admit this difference in building 
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construction, nevertheless the weight of testimony affirms 
the better construction of London buildings. The London 
Fire Brigade may suffice to protect that city from confla. 
grations, but we venture to say if that brigade was placed 
in New York city, and constituted its sole fire protection 
the city would be in ashes inside of sixty days. His light 
engines and small streams would be wholly insufficient to 
check the spread of flames in our combustible buildings, 
Captain Shaw has alluded to the fact that our fire depart. 
ments are largely controlled by politicians, and for making 
such a statement he has been severely criticised. Never. 
theless the fact is as he stated it, and the chiefs in conven. 
tion have protested against it year after year, never more 
emphatically than at their recent gathering. It is an easy 
matter to abuse Captain Shaw, but far more difficult to re. 
fute some of his arguments. That he is a courteous, 
pleasant gentléman, an intelligent speaker, and one who 
commands attention, is undeniable. However our experts 
may differ with him as to methods, he is not a person tobe 
cried down by the abuse of those who are unable to cope with 
him in argument. It was unfortunate for him that his 
confidence was betrayed by a blundering reporter immedi. 
ately on his arrival, whereby he was placed in a false light. 
At the Cincinnati Convention no one took more interest 
in the practical tests of apparatus and the various new 
devices in fire department supplies than Captain Shaw, 
who paid high compliments to the ingenuity and inventive 
faculties of our mechanics. Nor was he grudging of praise 
of many things he saw connected with our fire service, 
freely admitting that he had obtained many new ideas and 
valuable suggestions. Were Captain Shaw more widely 
known in this country he would be better appreciated. 


TONTINE DIVIDEND INSURANCE. 
N answer to many inquiries which have been received 
at the offices of THE SPECTATOR, it has been deemed 
best to briefly review the principles involved in the so- 
called Tontine Dividend form of insurance. 

In order to clearly understand the practical application 
of the Tontine system to the insurance contract, a clear 
conception of the factors involved must be attained. 

Under the Tontine system, as first devised, a number of 
individuals combined together, each one of whom pays 
into a common fund a stipulated amount, with the under- 
standing that such fund, and all its accumulations, shall be 
divided among such of the number as shall be alive at the 
end of a given number of years and shall have fulfilled the 
conditions which may have been agreed upon at the out- 
set. The practical operation may be shown by an example 
in which the following factors are used: 

Number of persons at“outset, 854. 

Tontine period, forty years. 

Number of survivors, 386. 

Amount of each contribution, $100. 

Rate of interest, five per cent. 
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The entire amount’paid in will be $85,400, which in forty 

ears, at rate of interest assumed, will accumulate to $601,- 
216. Ifthe last-named sum be divided into 386 shares, 
each portion will be $1557.55, which is an excess of $853.55 
above the accumulation of $100 for fifty years. This profit 
of $853.55 represents the amount which each individual 
would receive from the payments of his deceased co-mem- 
bers and the interest accumulations thereon. 

In mutual life insurance companies every premium, in- 
cluding interest, is used to (1) pay losses; (2) to create 
the reserve required by law; (3) to pay expenses; (4) to 
pay dividends to policyholders. At the end of the year 
the portions paid for death claims and for expenses are gone, 
and there remains on hand the share belonging to the re- 
serve fund, and the share belonging to the surplus fund. 
The reserve must, from the very nature of the contract, 
remain with the company until the maturity of the con- 
tract, save in case of surrender or lapse; the surplus can be 
returned at the option of the insurers. In default of the 
payment of premiums the company usually engages to pay 
either a cash value upon surrender of the policy, or such 
an amount of paid-up insurance, either temporary or per- 
manent, as the reserve, less a fair surrender charge, will 
pay for as a single premium.. Some contracts give the as- 


. sured the option of either of the three methods just 


named. 

In one regard the ordinary forms of policy and the Ton- 
tine Savings Fund contract are alike. The heirs of each 
receive, if death occurs during the continuance of the in- 
surance, the full amount of the policy. The difference be- 
tween the two policies lies in the fact that the holders of 
the Tontine Savings Fund contract at the outset waive 
all claims to both dividends and surrender values for aterm 
of years. Incase of default in the payment of any pre- 
mium upon the day upon which it is due, during the Ton- 
tine period, whether such default arises from inability, neg- 
ligence or any other cause, the owner of the policy forfeits 
all interest he may have to the members of the Tontine 
guild to which he belongs. A pool is created and the 
company holds the funds. Atthe end of the term named 
in the contract the entire accumulations arising from sur- 
plusand from the reserves upon lapsed policies is divided 
among the members of the guild who have continued their 
contracts in force by the prompt payment of the premiums 
as they have fallen due. Each member is by the ordinary 
form of contract entitled : 


Ist. To draw the entire accumulation in cash, surrender 
his policy, and thus close his relations to the company. 

2d. He may withdraw the surplus in cash and leave the 
necessary reserve with the company and continue his pol- 
icy as an ordinary life contract. 

3d. He may continue the original policy, and apply the 
surplus to the permanent reduction of all future premiums. 

4th. He may convert the entire acccumulation into paid- 
up insurance, but in case such paid-up insurance exceeds 
the amount of the original policy, proof of good health 
will be required, before the excess is assumed. 





To show the character of the Tontine accumulation, we 
give below, in Table I, an illustration of a twenty-year term 
Tontine, which was published for the instruction of the 
agents of a society which did a considerable business of 
this character. The assumptions are that lapses will be 7% 
per cent the first and second years; 7 for the third ; 6% for 
the fourth; 6 for the fifth; 5%4 for the sixth; 5 for the 
seventh and all the subsequent years: That the expenses 
of management will be 50 per cent the first year; 20 per 
cent the second, and ten per cent during the third and all 
subsequent policy years; that death will occur (the nearest 
whole number being given) in accordance with American 
Experience Table of Mortality, and that money will earn six 
per cent perannum. The amount given in the right hand 
column with heading “ Fund on hand at end of year,” is 
added to the “net premiums, premiums less expenses” 
for the next subsequent year, making the amount which 
appears in the column headed “ Amount of net premiums 
and fund on hand and previous year, also interest on same.” 


TABLE I. Lire. Amount oF Po icy, $1000. 
Annual Premium, $19.89.—Age at Entry, 25. 
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25-------- 1000 | 75 8 | $19,890.00 | $9,945-co $9,945.00 | $10,641.15 
9,945.00 696.15 8,000.00 | $2,641.15 
Ghicseccss 917| 69) 8 18.239.13 14,591.30 17,232.45 18,438.72 
3,647.83 1,206.27 8,000.00 10,438.72 
27-------- 840 | 59 | 7 16,707.60 | 15,036.84 25,475-56 27,258.85 
| 1,670.76 1,783.29 7,000.00 | 20,258.85 
28.......- 774 | 50 | 6 | 15,394.86) 13,855.37 34114.22 | 36,502.22 
1,539-49 2,388.00 6,000.00 | 30,502.22 
CS 718 | 43 6 14,281.02 12,852.92 43,355-'4 46,390.00 
| 1.428.210 3,034.86 6,000.00 | 40,390.00 
30-------- 669 | 38 | 6 | 13,306.41 | 11,975.97 52,305.77 $6,031.37 
1,330.64 3,665. 6,000.00 | 50,031.37 
Qtocccccce 625 | 31 5 12,431.25 11,188.13 61,219.50 65,504.86 
| 1y2g3.12 4,285.36 = 60,504.86 
32 589 | 29 | 5 | 1,715.21 10,543-69 71,048.55 1021.95 
1,171.52 4:973-40 5,000.00 | 71,021.95 
BB ecovces 555 | 28) 5 11,038.95 9193506 80,957.01 86.624.00 
1,103.89 5,666.99 5,000.00 | 81,624.00 
Bheccesccs 522 26/| 5 10,382.58 9.344-32 90,968.32 97,336.10 
1,038.26 6.367.68 _ 92,336.10 
35-------- 49" | 24) 4) 9,765.99 8,789.39 101 ,125.4 108,204.27 
} 976.60 7,078.7 4,000.00 | 104,204.27 
Disccwies 463 | 23| 4) 9,209.07 8,288.16 TT2 492.43 | 123,366.90 
920.91 7,874.47 4,000.00 | 116,366.90 
, 436 | 22 | 4)| 8,672.04 7,804.84 124,171 74 | 132,863.76 
| 7.20 8,692.02 | 4,000.00 | 128,863.76 
38. 410 | 20, 4 8,154.90 7:339-41 136,203.17 145,737-39 
| 815.49 9.534-22 4,900.00 | 141,737.39 
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767.75 10,495.30 | 4,000.00 | 155,052.48 
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638.47 13,296,99 | 3,900.00 | 200,253.96 
GB-cccccee 302 | 45 | 3 6,006.78 5,406.10 205,660.06 | 220,056.26 
| 600.68 = 14,396.20 | a 217,056.26 
Si iccaite 284 | 14) 3 5,648.76 5,083. 222,140.14 | 237,689.95 
| 564.83 15,549.81 3.000,00  234,*89.9> 
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The accumulations have increased from $2641.15 at end 


of the first year to $234,689.95 at the end of the twentieth,,. 
while the owners have decreased from 917 at the end of 


the first year to 267 at the end of the twentieth year. 
The share of each member to the nearest dollar is shown 


in Table II. at the end of every other year beginning with 


the second. We also give the terminal reserve at the end 
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of the several years, and the difference between such re 
serve and the share of each member. This will show the 
amount of surplus that has been created from the policy 
proper and from the forfeiture of other members. 


TABLE II. 








| 


| Share of 


| each member. 


Difference between 
each one’s share 
and reserve. 


Reserve 
Am, Ex. 4%. 





2d year $12 $o 
4th “ F 42 16 
6th ‘ 80 4° 
8th 128 73 
Toth ‘ 188 115 
12th 267 175 
14th 367 255 
16th ‘ 495 362 
18th 671 514 
2oth 879 697 








It will be observed that those who continued to the end 
make a good investment. Those members who have died 
have secured a large benefit for the amount paid in. The 
sufferers are those who are unable or unwilling to continue 
the payment of premium. 

In a comparison of financial condition between two 
companies, equally well managed in other regards, one of 
which is doing a Tontine and the other an ordinary busi- 
ness, there cannot be a wide difference, as the Tontine 
accumulations must be considered as much a liability, in 
equity, as the reserve. The advantage, and it is not large, 
is in favor of the Tontine company, by reason of the 
larger amount of assets which it has on hand, as money 
properly controlled may be made a moral force in both the 
creation.and preservation of business. 

The Tontine company will hold its membership better 
than the ordinary company. The guarantee of paid-up in- 
surance enables policyholders to retire and take out nearly 
all the reserve on his policy in cash or use it in the pur- 
chase of paid-up insurance, in case of the most trivial dis- 
satisfaction. On the other hand, the assured under a 
Tontine contract, especially after two or three years, will 
be wonderfully persistent in the payment of their pre- 
miums. It is a question as to whether this persistency 
which is gained under the Tontine system and the advan- 
tage which it gives the company, as well as the more 
certain protection which it furnishes to the families of 
policyholders, when taken in connection with the fact that 
the contract may be made so as to terminate at a date when 
the policyholder may not need the insurance and may need 
his share of the accumulated fund, does not more than 
compensate for the apparent, and perhaps in some cases, 
the real injustice which may grow out of the forfeiture of 
policies. 

It can hardly be seriously denied that the Tontine con- 
tract, if a man fully understands it, is a fair one. 

. takes his chances in respect to his ability or disposition to 
continue this contract in the same way that he does in re- 
gard to any other financial or commercial engagement. 

It has been our aim to briefly give a fair statement of 
the underlying principles and practical working of the 
Tontine Savings Fund system of insurance, so that those 





| such a thing as overdoing the low-rate building business, 
company, in order to secure a line of dwellings and store buildings, was 

forced to include a special hazard richly worth one per cent per annum in 
| its general proposal of thirty cents for three years on the whole list. As 
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| in the management of their business with companies, but the brakes are 
| to be put on the customers. 
| have contended before, this is a big question for an infantile Tariff Asso- 
| ciation, comprising only seven-eighths of the companies, to handle. The 


who now hold policies of this kind or contemplate 
applying for them may understand the exact nature of 
their actual or prospective engagements. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


WHILE there is still a disposition to favor buildings in making rates in 
this city, and very properly too, there is less disposition to insure build. 


ings at the wretchedly low rates which prevailed last winter. There is 


An English 


the amount was beyond the ordinary limit which the bold Briton deemed 
it safe to carry, reinsurance was sought among city companies. 
plete the reinsurance seventy cents per year was paid. 
refrain from exclaiming ‘‘served ’em right.” 


os % q 


To com- 
One can hardly 


AmoncG the unprofitable experiences of companies in this city is the 
insurance so frequently offered on suburban property, on Long Island, 
Staten Island and in New Jersey, in small villages which are not troubled 
by fire departments. A risk was offered from Summit, N. J, recently, 
and when the question of fire department was raised, the disingenuous 
broker very coolly remarked that the fire department of Morristown at- 
tended to the Summit fires, which was refreshing, indeed, when coupled 
with the subsequently developed fact that the distance between the two 
points is six miles, and high hills lie between them. There are companies 
which firmly decline to write a risk which is not accessible to fire engines 
in case of fire, and if this were more generally adopted as a rule there 
would be more fire departments. 
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AN instance of how deceptive forms may be wrung in upon the compa- 
nies without their suspicion was lately shown in a wording on an uptown 
city risk, where a building was insured with privilege of specially haz- 
ardous occupancy. Upon a survey it was found that the occupancy at 
that time consisted of a paper-box maker, two metal workers and a party 
who made zinc and wood washboards. This survey was made last May. 
Recently, without any notice to the companies, a carpenter and wooden 
box maker and worker in soft rubber have been admitted, and on an ob- 
jection being made by a surveyor, he was silenced by the permission to be 
used “for special hazards.” ‘The original rate was one per cent. One 
of the companies has raised it to three per cent, which is said to have 
made the owner’s hair stand on end. 
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THE smell of fire must still linger around the Broadway block between 
Howard and Grand streets, wherein the companies have been so often 
caught for large amounts. Although the tariff on the stocks in several of 
these stores only calls for $1.05, yet we are advised that several of the 
tenants, with choice stocks, too, have been compelled to pay two per cent 
on their risks. 

#% % + 

Tue Tariff Association Committee have been wrestling with the broker- 
age question againduring the past week. The design is to bind the 
respectable brokers to abide by the rules of the Tariff regarding rebates 
and rates. There is a willingness to concede to the brokers the privilege 
of wotking with companies outside and to exercise considerable freedom 


They must have no advantages, etc. As we 


respectable brokers would like a monopoly of the brokerage business, 
and it is avery common thing to hear that this or that brokerage firm 
would join in a movement to organize an exclusive board, wherein each 
member would put up $5000 as security for good behavior, provided the 
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companies will enter into a compact to do business with no others. Now 
this is at once simple and comprehensive, and probably there are twenty 


prokers in this city who would enter into an arrangement of this kind. | 


But what would become of the other four hundred? And, so in any 
plan devised to bind the brokers, a fair proportion, probably a large 


majority, would join it, but what of the rest? But let it be tried. There | 


are certain uneasy spirits in the Tariff Association who will never rest | 


until something has been tried, and if it fails they are to blame. We 
know from observation among various companies that they regard the 
expansion of rated risks, particularly on specials, of far more importance 
than regulating the relationship of brokers. 
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A New ORLEANS company having been solicited during the year quite 
frequently to accept New York risks, has now hit upon the happy idea 
of asking more than the tariff rate upon all risks from this city. The ar- 
gument is that as the demand here exceeds the supply, and people must 
be insured anyhow, they will pay one and a half on a one per cent risk, 
and two per cent on a one anda half per cent risk, rather than lose a New 
Orleans policy, all of which might be swallowed if there were no Pittsburgh, 


or Cincinnati, or Baltimore companies, which would be quite as satisfac- | 


tory as the New Orleans policy, at the ordinary rates. This is a little 
game at brag which won't win. 
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Tue elevators are tolerably well filled with grain, but the rates hang 
along at two and a half per cent annually, as if the amount of insurance 
was easily handled in this market instead of going abroad and all over 
this country, as last year. We note also the same marked variations in the 
practice of companies in fixing maximum lines on elevatorsin and around 
thecity. Some companies, quite conservative otherwise, take the same 
‘Jines in elevators as in storage stores, and others, quite liberal in other 
risks, cut down elevator lines to the level of specials. 


* * * 


THERE was a reference in this column a fortnight ago to the Corn City 
Mutual of Toledo, Ohio, which was, on the whole, somewhat favorable to 
that company. A Toledo friend has since informed us that the company 
has no standing in that city among underwriters, and that its officers are 
inexperienced in the business. A reference to the “ Year Book” also 
shows that the Corn City Mutual is a weakling which our city customers 
will do well to avoid. 

% “3 te 

THE practice in this city of paying various rates on a risk where there is 
a considerable amount of insurance is calculated to prejudice the risk, the 
broker and the assured. The thought that an exceptionally high 
rate can be kept secret from companies taking a lower rate, is a delusion, 
and the discovery is usually followed by an explosion of wrath. 


* * * 


Tue Financial Chronicle, of London, referring to legislation in this 
country, speaks of “‘ the acts of Congress” restraining foreign insurance 
companies from coming here. Congress has taken no action on the sub- 
ject of insurance ; the act referred to by our English friend was passed by 
the Legislature of the State of New York. It seems almost impossible 
for foreigners to comprehend that while every State in the Union has a 
legislative body, we have but one National Congress, and that State legis- 
lation is not national legislation. 


% a < 


THERE were several insurance clerks and employees on board the ill- 
fated train which was telescoped in the Fourth avenue tunnel last week, 
but they all escaped without other injury thana severe scare. We con- 
gtatulate them. 

w w 2 

A BIc special in Woodhaven, L. I., is now in the market for renewal. 
It was burned out several years ago and cost the companies over $200,000, 
The new risk is an improvement on the old one without a doubt, and in the 
beginning the rates were fixed at a fair average, but the competition of 
brokers cut down the rates, and companies are writing their renewals at 
seventy five cents! A tinware factory with japanning done on the 
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premises, even under safe conditions, at seventy-five cents, is a novelty 
indeed and might be a fit subject for the Tariff Association to include with 
paper-hanging factories and car stables, Conservatism may well stand 
aghast at such marked concessions to the assured. When tinware fac- 


tories are taken at rates below package dry goods, it is time for the re- 


form ‘‘ boom ” to commence. 


<> 
.S 


THE condition of Furman street, Brooklyn, in the rear of the long row 
of shore line warehouses, has excited the official attention of the local 
Board of Underwriters, and they have protested to the Mayor of that city 
against its continuance. The street below Montague street is impassable 
save for horse cars, and as there is about ten millions of insured property 
in the stores fronting the river between those streets, a serious fire might 
be rendered more disastrous by the impossibility of approaching it with 
engines, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOSTON. 

Comment on the Massachusetts Life Report—The Lion Fire Insurance Company—The 
Electric Light and Gas Pipes—The Electric Light should be kept from Lynn, Mass. 
—Paper Mill risks—The Sun-Watertown Combination meets with trouble in Mas- 
sachusetts—The Montauk Extending Operations. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The delay in issuing the annual report of Commissioner Clarke, respect- 
ing life insurance companies, was due to his wish to include in it the reports 
sent to him by the various co-operative societies doing business within this 
State. His statement that the surest way to demonstrate the value or worth- 
lessness of this form of insurance is to give to its operations the greatest 
amountof publicity, is probably a sound one. The regular life companies 
show a gratifying increase in business, particularly in Massachussetts. A 
very large number of persons took advantage of their increased incomes dur- 
ing the year 1881 to provide for future contingencies by taking out life 
policies. 

I wish to correct a statement made in my last letter about the Lion Com. 
pany, which instead of retiring from Boston seems to be steadily extend- 
ing its Boston lines. When I wrote, the rumor was current on the street, 
and not a little needless sympathy was expressed for Mr. Gregerson, 
who is a first-class underwriter, and deserves for that and other reasons, 
to have the best of luck attend his affairs. There would have been a gen- 
eral feeling of regret if he had dropped from the ranks, and his business 
associates are all glad to know that no such untoward conclusion is to be 
apprehended. 

We have had in the last few weeks two fires in Boston, due to the use 
of electric lights. Both of these have occurred in the passenger station 
of the Boston and Albany railroad. Fortunately, both were discovered be- 
fore much damage was done. In each case, the deflection of the current 
was due to the improper running of the wires. The building is 
piped for gas in the train house, and in putting up the wires for arc lights 
these had to be carried over these pipes. The excessive moisture seems 
to have rotted the coverings of the wires, and allowed the current to short- 
circuit itself by means of the convenient gas pipes. The lightsin question 
were a part of a private system, and had not been examined by the Board 
of Inspection, connected with the Underwriters Union. 

This official system of inspection seems to have worked very well in 
this city, so far as it has been applied. The inspectors are electrical ex- 
perts and none of the electric lighting companies have objected to the 
soundness of their ruling. In Newport, Lawrence, and other places, the 
underwriters have sent to Boston to have our inspectors examine the 
lights and wires placed in their cities. The one exception to this rule is 
the city of Lynn, where for want of union among the underwriters no 
system of inspection has been applied and the wires have been run wholly 
to suit the convenience of the electric companies, without much regard to 
whether they are or are not satisfactory from an insurance point of view. 
It would seem to be for the interests of the insurance companies in New 
York city and other large centres to insist that no permission for the use 
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of electric lights should be given by their Lynn agents, until a thorough 
inspection has been made. 

On Thursday a meeting of underwriters interested in the insurance of 
paper mills was held in this city. Last Spring a committee was appointed, 
consisting chiefly of special agents, to see if some concerted action was 
not possible to force up the rates of premiums on this class of risks. The 
losses that have occurred in paper mills during the last year or two are 
out of all proportion to the premiums received for insuring them, and on 
this account a number of leading companies have included them in their 
lists of prohibited risks. On Thursday the committee refused to make its 
report. It is understood that its recommendations favor an increase 
somewhat similar to that made last Winter in shoe shops. Whether this 
can be carried out will depend nota little on the temper of the meeting. 
There seems to be a present belief here that rates are to go up independent 
of concerted action, and hence it may be difficult to get those who come 
together to agree on any definite course of action. 

The Sun is having a harder time in this State than it had in New York. 
In its own person it cannot come here unless it shows its hand, and this, 
as everyone knows, it is not willing todo. But it is intimated that Com- 
missioner Clarke is not willing that the Watertown should take large lines 
and then re-insure them in a company not permitted to enter the State. 
What the upshot of the controversy now going on will be it would be 
premature to assert. Indeed, it is not possible to say just now what action 
the Commissioner will take. Aslong as the Watertown continues its cor- 
porate existence and keeps its capital and surplus intact, the Commis- 
sioner cannot prevent it from writing up to the extent of its financial abil- 
ity ; but it is not probable that the stockholders of the Watertown will care 
to continue this state of affairs indefinitely. Many will wish now that their 
company had actually gone out of business, to have its assets divided, and 
when such a division is made then the Sun will find itself completely shut 
out of the Bay State. 

The Montauk Company, of your city, has concluded that it is necessary 
to extend its business, and will establish agencies in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and this city. It has been fortunate in selecting Mercer & Whitte- 
more to be its Boston representatives. 

Albert Bowker returned from a trip to Europe a few days ago. John 
C. Paige is once more in ‘‘ the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
Mr. Bowker says that he did not, to his knowledge, meet with a single 
underwriter while he was abroad ; it need hardly be said that Mr. Paige is 
not likely to make any such assertion. 

A number of people in Boston are curious to learn what the opinion of 
Captain Shaw, of London, will be on the part of Boston built since the 
great fire. He favored us a little more than ten years ago with a pertinent 
criticism, which turned out only too suddenly to be well-founded, and we 
want to know what he thinks of our improvements. Chief Shaw, Major 
Tebey, of the Chicago fire department, and Commissioners Fitzgerald and 
Longley, of Boston, occupied a box at the Boston Theatre last evening. 
An immense audience was present to witness the performance of ‘‘ Youth,” 
in spite of the storm. 

George O. Fogg has been appointed agent of the Accident Insurance 
Company of North America. 7.8.6. 4 

Boston, September 22. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF TOBACCO. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I have just read with much pleasure the article published in THE SpEc- 
TATOR of the 31st of August and the 7thinst.on ‘‘ The use and abuse of 
tobacco,” and I rise to heartily second the well-declared truths. Asa 
nuisance to the traveling public, tobacco is second to none except whis- 
key, I can testify, and fully appreciate your suggestions of its perfume and 
sputter in the cars, hotels, streets and almost everywhere, even in the 
presence of ladies in parlors. 

It is to be regretted that the youths of this country will not heed your 
warning, and never begin its use, and that the older men do not resist 
before their blood is poisoned. 

In the recent death of our much-beloved and honored Senator, the Hon. 





ee 


Benj. H. Hill, we have a striking illustration brought home to our peopl 

of the poisonous nicotine from smoking. It is said that in his case ro 
stant smoking irritated, if it did not first cause, a small sore on the side 
of his tongue, which continued to enlarge until it was pronounced cancer 
The skill of the most eminent physiciansand surgeons of this country ae 
employed, and yet the poison had commingled with his noble blood and 
baffled all science, and death was the result. Another great considera. 
tion in the use of tobacco is the expense. I have not at hand statistics to 
refer to; but the cost to the people of the United States would doubtless 
astonish “the natives.” 

Take a boy ten years old (about the average age of beginners) and esti- 
mate that he will smoke his ‘‘3 fora quarter” each day, not estimating 
his treats, etc., and this will amount to 1095 cigars a year, costing $or.25 
about enough to clothe the average boy. In twenty years he wil] hove 
consumed 21,900 cigars at a cost of $1825, and this is a low estimate, be- 
sides the many other evil effects mentioned in the article referred to, 

GEORGIAN, 


{To THE EpDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

DER Sir:—The paper recently given in your Specraror on “ The use 
and abuse of tobacco” I consider valuable as a contribution to life insur. 
ance literature. It is a subject to which I have given much thought and 
study, especially s'nce I read the article now referred to, as pub. 
lished in THE SPECTATOR several years ago. I am glad you have reprinted 
it in revised form, for it has drawn my attention to several cases that have 
occurred in my practice that bear out your assertions as to the effect 
of tobacco in causing heart trouble. 

I herewith give you notes of two cases that came under my own im- 
mediate notice. A gentleman who was much engaged in traveling con- 
sulted me in regard to pain in his heart, or, as he expressed it, a feeling of 
fullness and oppression in that region, pulse irregular, at times fast, 
usually over 90 and compressible; he was 37 years of age, and had used 
tobacco for fifteen years or longer, usually smoking cigars. I induced 
him to stop using tobacco, and treated him with bromide of potassium 
and digitalis, afterwards with strychnia. He is now, eight months after 
leaving off his tobacco, entirely well, free from all palpitation, pulse regu- 
lar and down to 78—and quite well. 

Another case: A professional gentleman, age 30, addicted to use tobacco 
since he was fifteen years of age, complained of pain in the left side over 


* the region of the heart, pulse quick and small, easily fatigued, any extra 


exertion causing his heart to beat fast, and often the pulse is quite irreg- 
ular ; easily gets out of breath. Smokes only moderately, that is one or 
two cigars a day—an extra one will cause sleeplessness and palpitation— 
does not chew, uses alcohol, only very moderately and seldom. 

Six months ago this gentleman gave up tobacco, and has improved in 
every way ever since. The pain in side entirely gone, he sleeps well, and 
has gained in weight; no medication was used. 

I believe many cases of irritable hearts are caused by direct effect of 
tobacco poisoning, and if persisted in will induce organic disease. 

The above two cases I take from my note book, and I think they are 


typical cases of the effect of tobacco. 
EXAMINER. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I am very glad you have taken up the question of tobacco in relation to 
life insurance. I think it is high time that the attention of medical ex- ° 
aminers was called to the subject. I have had a case or two in my private 
practice that may be interesting, and herewith give you them as written in 
my note book : 

A gentleman, aged fifty, a lawyer by professon, consulted me in regard 
to his eyesight, which had been gradually failing for some months, so that 
when he came to me he could not see the largest letters on a test-card at 
twenty feet. He had used tobacco for years. An examination revealed a 
white condition of. both optic nerves ; by my advice he stopped the use of 
tobacco, and I treated him with strychnine, administered hypodermically. 
He at once improved, and in a few weeks was so much better that he 
could read ordinary newspaper type; he afterwards, however, resumed 
the use of tobacco to excess, and: died from brain disease brought on by 
tobacco poisoning. 

In another case: An engineer, about fifty years of age, used tobacco 
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constantly, but no alcoholic stimulants—smoked a pipe continually for 
—his eyesight began to fail until he could not recognize a person 
across an ordinary room, and people across a street looked like shadows 
_could not see the length of his engine. An opthalmic examination 
showed both optic nerves to be white, and evidently in a state of atrophy. 


He was induced to give up the use of tobacco, was put ona course of | 


strichnine and tonics. In four months his vision had so improved that he 
could read inch and a half letters at a distance of twenty feet. 
MEDICAL REFEREE. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Peculiar Liability of a Policyholder. 


Tue following communication published in a Manchester, Eng., paper 
shows the writers to be in a predicament somewhat similar to that with 
which the policyholders of the Ohio Farmers (Mutual) Insurance Com- 
pany are seriously threatened on account of their liability to assessment 


for the debts of the company : 

INDEMNITY Fire Orrice Limirep.—Sir: On the 27th of August, 1877, 
the Manchester agent of the above-named company called upon us, and 
from his description of the company we were induced to insure in it for 
£1000. Soon after this we had reason to doubt the high standing of the 
company, and at the end of the year we did now renew our policy, adn 
dismissed the matter from our minds. Judge, sir, our astonishment at 
receiving a notice on July 25, 1882, to appear before Mr, Justice Chitty, 
Chancery division, High Court of Justice, London, on August 3d, to show 
cause why we should not pay a call of 45, and, for the first time, we were 
made aware ‘that we were considered members, together with all other 
persons who had insured. We, of course, took no notice of the matter, 
knowing we had never taken any shares, or otherwise made ourselves re- 
‘sponsible for the acts and doings of the company now in liquidation. 
Mr. J. Waddell, of 1 Queen Victoria street, London, the official liquidator, 
attended the court on August 3d, having previously summoned us and a 
large number of other fortunate insurers, ‘‘ none of whom attended,” and 
obtained judgment of £5 against all the insurers, stating they were mem- 
bers and contributors of the company, and that the money has to be paid 
into the Bank of England on or before the 16th of October, 1882, failing 
which the law will pounce down upon all who do not obey the order. 
Will you, sir, be kind enough to publish what we have stated, as no doubt 
hundreds of other fortunate individuals have been treated in the same 
way. Any information by parties interested will be thankfully received 
and replied to by us. HASELGROVE & NEPHEW. 


MANCHESTER, September 13, 1882. 





Man Must Pay for His Life Insurance. 


A CORRESPONDENT recently addressed a religious journal arguing in favor 
of marriage and other branches of co-operative insurance. The editor of 
that journal made some very telling remarks in reply, from which we ex- 
tract, as follows: 


Life insurance is a benefit to the person insured only when the company 
that takes the risk is paid for taking it. This is plain common sense. 
Men cannot do business upon any other plan. Life insurance is a busi- 
ness, nothing more, nothing less. The officers, agents, canvassers, what- 
ever they may be called, or whatever duties they may perform, receive cer- 
tain salaries, which support them, and the principal object of any company 
istomake money. The officers and agents strive to obtain the largest 
amount of good lives for insurance, and will reject an offered premium 
if they know the risk is a dangerous one. This is true of all insurance 
companies that are honest. A company that insures anybody or for any 
amount is a good company to let alone. 

So far as the insured is concerned, life insurance is nothing more nor 
less than a compulsory savings institution. A man is compelled to pay 
his premium or forfeit his policy. The amount he pays for the premium 
would be spent in extravagance, or in some needless expenditure, or he 
may have to deny himself a real comfort to preserve his policy in being. 
To deny oneself either a luxury or a comfort is to some men a very great 
trial. Hence many have sought to obtain the benefit promised without 
paying anything for it. This is the life-principle of the gamester. To get 
around sum of money for a small investment may happen now and then 
in the course of trade; but any company, institution, or enterprise, that 
promises a large sum of money as the normal dividend, benefit or profit, 
arising from a small payment of money, is, beyond question, a fraud. 

Life insurance companies have a well-defined system of laws upon 
which they operate. The ‘‘expectation of life” in a given number of 
cases can be determined with sufficient precision to enable a company to 
See precisely how much premium the risk is worth in any given case, For 





example, A is thirty years old. He wishes to insure his life for $5000. If 
he is a good subject, the company will be able to tell him how much per 
annum the risk will cost him, because they have a reliable rule by which 
to work. A may take a policy and die in three months or in three days. If 
there is no violztion of contract, no deception on his part, his family will 
receive the $5000. Now, for every man thirty years of age that dies in 
three days or in three months, there is a fixed and definite number that 
will survive twenty, thirty, or forty years. If this were not so, then there 
would be an end to the whole business. No company can pay $5000 for 
fifty or one hundred dollars. The mere statement of the question is a 
statement of the folly of those who think otherwise. 

Hundreds of insurance companies have been organized in this country 
on ‘‘the mutual assessment plan.” They have been, and must continue 
to be, failures. We recall one that was organized and conducted by men 
of commercial integrity and undoubted honesty. They argued that it was 
better for the insured person to have his money in his own pocket, whilst 
he would only pay ‘‘ mortuary fees” for such persons as died among the 
members of the company. This looks like sound argument, but it is not, 
The truth is, there is no actual insurance until the money for the risk is 
paid by the person insured. To leave the collection of the money to a 
thousand contingencies, any one of which, to a given extent, lessens the 
c rtainty or decreases the amount to be receives, is to abandon the prin- 
ciple of insurance at the very outset. At first there was a high tide of 
prosperity with the affairs of this “mutual” company, nearly five thou- 
sand persons becoming members. This was a good thing for the families 
of those that died early in the season of its existence ; but in less than ten 
vears the company had dwindled down to one hundred and fifty. A friend 
of ours had been a member when the number was over 4800, and when we 
saw him last there were only 150 left. He had paid over $1400, he told 
us, in ‘‘ mortuary fees,” and now, for all that expenditure, his family, in 
case of his death, would receive less than $150. If our correspondent can 
name one of these companies that has passed its tenth birthday, we will be 
very glad to hear of it, and the history of that company will open up anew 
chapter in our experience. 





A Sample of Co-operativism. ’ 


THE Local Union of the Marion Trust Company of Indianapolis has been 
operating for two months or more in St. Louis and in that time has not, it 
seems, made a favorable acquaintance with at least the local papers there. 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat asserts that the company makes the most ab- 
surd claims, backing them with fictitious figures, and the officers when 
called upon dodge leading questions and fail to furnish any satisfactory 
explanation as to the working of the company. It is averred that the 
Marion Company promises to pay $1200 in one year’s time for an invest- 
ment of $23 and a few assessments. The local paper referred to says: 
‘*The scheme of the Local Union of the Marion Trust Company practically 
reduces itself to this: Every person who joins the Union pays intoa com- 
mon fund a certain sum of money, whether more or less, according to the 
number of assessments. The money lies idle and earns nothing. Aftera 
time certain members draw out from two to ten times as much as they have 
putin. This, of course, leaves, in the aggregate, less than the others have 
put in; and hence, on the average, less for each one than he deposited. It 
is precisely as if ten boys should put two apples apiece into a heap, and 
then undertake to carry off four each ; some of the boys would get left.” 





The How Life Association. 
WE learn that the declaration and proposed charter of the How Life Asso- 
ciation has been filed with the Missouri Insurance Department, and on 
the deposit of the necessary $100,000, the Company will be authorized to 
do business. 





Life Insurance Policies for Large Amounts, 


Lists have been furnished us from three or four sources of prominent citi- 
zens who, realizing the benefit of life insurance investment, carry policies 
on their lives for large amounts, It is a well-known fact that while igno- 
rant persons class the large life insurance companies of the country in the 
same category with the speculative companies, which have lived only to 
cause misery, prudent and conservative business men acknowledge life 
insurance to be a money-paying investment, and do not hesitate to mani- 
fest their convictions by their actions. Only the application for a com- 
pany’s policy shows the total amount of insurance carried by the policy- 
holder, and this, in connection with the fact that many companies doubt 
the propriety of publishing what they consider an affair of privacy, renders 
it a difficult matter to compile a list of well-known individuals carrying 
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large amounts of life insurance. The list below presents but a few scat- eS 
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tered instances of prominent business men heavily insured, each man car- NAME. Residence. 
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Amount, 





tying policies whose amounts total at least $50,000. We should be 


pleased to have life agents send in additional names for insertion: 








NAME, 


Residence. 





— 
| 
W. H. Langley.. 


po Park, Jr 
Lonillard 


| 


*Francis 

. Y. Scammon 

Ts SR cccsccoasce eben okie | 
Alexander Barrett 
Cyrus W. Field.. 
Charles M. Runk. 
Charles Pratt-- 
R. C. Gordon... 


| New Yor rk, N. 
| New York. N. ¥ 


AL, ee 
Ross Mitchell 

*Isaac Frie !lander 

E. P. Allis 

Captain Fred. Pabst.......... waka 
Richard Peterson . 

Charles H. Nimson 


Wharton Barker.... 

Benjamin ti. Shoemz 

Dr. ‘T.C Bradford 

Amos N. 

Jchn R. Buchtel 

Rev. H. W. teecher--. 4 
ae 
C. K. Hamilton 


Warren Ward 

Homer Morgan 

C. H. Kalbfleisch. .....-.- 
Robert Raker 


. M. Beebe... 
icine «nah seem woanivedi 
J. S. Thomas 
Charles C. Waite 
L. Valentine 
Fmil Shandein.. 
Francis Alger 
A. Cochran. ie ee ee 
*William Orton...........-- 
*P.H. Austen ... 
R. Nunnemacher 
William ga 


Hon. W. ‘Fullerto 
S. 1. 
Clinton R. Weeden 
ee MRED 200-000 ee 
SS en eae 
os COE oda wdese<ve 
on. Ben. Wood..-.- 
Frank G. B gelow--- 
. Wheelwright 
ycurzus Edgerton 
M. M. Pomeroy 
W. H. Reynolds 
ts Ecce \nnncwrnes<s0e 
E. L, Sullivan 
T. ¥ 
James Ludington. -..--. 
*Matt Carpenter 
ee ee ee 
*Adolph Tuska 
— M. Ray 
ons. Anderson 
R. D. Staples... 
D. N. Pickering-- 
Daniel A. Hopkins. - 
Rev. A. B. Earle 


- M. Coburw.... 
W. Cornell -- 
'dward McLellan. - 


J. S. Jenkins 
Andrew Campbell... 
Philip Chapel 
. H. Frey 
Delmonico 
David S. 
R. N. Wo 


gS) Sea 


..| Philade! phia, Pa 


| New York, N.Y 


| New York, 


Titusville, Pa 
Gallipolis, Ohio....-. 


$315,000 
300,000 
300,000 
255.000 
259,000 
250,000 
245,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
220,000 
185,000 
165,0c0 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
145,000 
140,000 
135,000 
125,000 
125 000 
125,000 
125,000 
120,000 
106,000 
103,000 
102,000 
102,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100 0090 
100,000 
160,000 
109,000 
100,0¢c0 
100,000 
103,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,090 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
95, 00 
85,000 
85,000 
80,000 
80,co0 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
000 
Madison, Wis.- a 
Providence, R. 70,000 
Milwaukee, Wis ‘ 65,000 
Plymouth, Mass 65,000 
St. Louis, Mo 65,000 
New York, N. Y 65,000 
Milwaukee, Wis 63,009 
New York, | SA ,000 
ca 60,000 
60,000 
€0,300 
60,000 
60,000 


2 Ee ae 
New York, N. ¥ 
New York, N. Y 
Chicago, th. pebhdiineteneus amend 
New York, N. ¥ 
New York, N DE El dinkinad antnmsaanieled 


Allentown, 
nage ey A 
Louis, Mo 


New York, N. 


St. Louis, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo 

New York, N. 

New York, N. 

New York, N. 
Baltimore, Md 

Boston, Mass... eoces 

Springfield, See 
San Francisco, Cal....-- 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Philadelphia, Pa 
Allentown, 





Philadelphia, Pa 
Philaaelphia, 
Cincinnati, 
Springfield, oO 
Akron, O. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y 
New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, 


Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass 
Philadelphia, _ ae 


New York, N. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
aoa, Mass 


Milwasher, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo.. 


New York, N. 
Rhode Island 

St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Fond-du-lac, Wis....... 
New York, N. Y¥ 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 
La Crosse, Wis 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
New Jersey 

Boston, Mass.. 

New York, 
New York, N. Y 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 
New York, 


Z 
< 


New York, 
New York, 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 


AZALZAZLZAZALZZ2: 


| New York, N. 


. T. Sanford. 
. Cotby 


Newton, N. Y... 


-.| Mansfield, O 


Amount, 
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J. H. McVicker 

George M. Pullman. . 

E, W. Blatchford 

H. D. Colvin 

Carter H. Harrison............. 
William A. Fuller.......-- 

E. G. Asay 
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The United Firemen’s and Mr. Treadway. 


Georce P. TREADWAY, of Chicago, was recently arrested at the in- 
stance of the United Firemen’s Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, on 


Charles fm St. Helena, Ca! 





* Died insured. 
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the charge of converting money of the company to his own use. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Treadway was superseded by R. S. Critchell] as 
agent of the United Firemen’s at Chicago, and suits were brought not 
long ago by Mr. Treadway against the company and Mr. Critchell and a 
counter suit was instituted against Mr. Treadway. The arrest was made 
in connection with the suit brought by the company. 

Mr. Treadway has published the following statement of his position in 


the premises : 

[ do not owe the company one dollar, nor have I in my hands any 
money belonging to it whatsoever, and I have a full and complete de- 
fense to any pretended claim it has set up against me, criminal or civil. 
Asa matter of fact, the company is indebted to me ina large amount, for 
which I have brought suit against it, and which is awaiting trial. Some 
two weeks back I brought suit against the United Firemen’s Insurance 
Company and Messrs. Critchell for damages growing out of our differences, 
and also suit to recover a large amount due me from the company. 
chased President Caven, who was then in town, to the depot with a 
deputy sheriff for the purpose of serving him in one of the suits to which 
he was a party, but his great discretion led him to leave the city ‘‘on the 
viet” and enabled him to dodge the sheriff. I mention this fact only to 
show that the suits I brought were brought for ‘‘ business” and not for 
“buncombe,” and that I have consistently pursued my legal rights and 
will continue so to do inthe future. After my suits were brought the 
company brought suit against me for an alleged balance, and I promptly 
fled my defense, which was in substance an adherence to my account 
presented to the president while here. All of these suits are now pend- 
ing, and were pending when the warrant was sworn out against me, and I 
will say right here that these suits can not be reached for trial any too 
soon to suit me. When the time comes, I pledge myself to maintain 
everything claimed by me in this litigation. 





Insurable Interest. 


Ay old life insurance suit was settled recently, not of any specific inter- 
est to anybody except the plaintiff's widow and defendant trust conpany, 
but of general interest to life underwriters, because of the issue involved. 
Early in 1872 H. L. Crosser insured his life in the Protection Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago (now dead) for $5000, effecting an arrange- 
ment by which the Sciota Trust Association of Portsmouth, O., should 
pay the premiums, the association being guaranteed nine-tenths of the 
policy proceeds on the death of Crosser, the remaining one-tenth to go to 
the wife of the policyholder. In September, 1873, Crosser died, and the 
policy was paid by the life insurance company to the trust association, 

The widow received one-tenth of the money and the association re- 
tained nine-tenths. Not satisfied with the amount she had received, Mrs. 
Crosser sued the trust association to recover the remainder of the policy. 
On trial, verdict was given for the defendant, and the plaintiff carried the 
case to the United States Supreme Court. That court has given opinion 
infavor of the plaintiff, holding that the assignment of the insurance 
money to the trust company was valid only in so far as an equivaient for 
theamounts paid by it upon the policy. The court holds the association 
liable to the heirs of Crosser for the amount of the policy, less the pre- 
miums paid by it, with interest added. 

The decision involved the question of insurable interest, and Mr. Jus- 
tire Field, who gave the opinion, said upon this subject: 

[tis not easy to define with precision what will in all cases constitute 
an insurable interest, so as to take the contract out of the class of wager 
policies. It may be stated generally, however, to be such an interest, 
arising from the relations of the party obtaining the insurance, either as 
creditor of or security for the assured, or from the ties of blood or mar- 
riage to him, as will justify a reasonable expectation of advantage or bene- 
fit from the continuance of his life. It is not necessary that the expecta- 
tion of advantage or benefit should be always capable of pecuniary esti- 
mation, for a parent has an insurable interest in the life of his child, and 
a child in the life of its parent, a husband in the life of his wife, and a 
wife in the life of her husband. 

The natural affection in cases of this kind is considered of more 
powerful—as operating more efficaciously—to protect the life of the in- 
sured than any other consideration. But in all cases there must bea 
teasonable ground founded upon the relation of the parties to each other, 
tither pecuniary or of blood or affinity, to expect some benefit or advan- 
tage from the continuance of the life of the assured. Otherwise the con- 
tact isa mere wager by which the party taking the policy is directly in- 
terested in the death of the assured. Such policies have a tendency to 
create adesire for the event. They are, therefore, independently of any 
Statute on the subject, condemned as being against public policy. The 
assignment of a policy to a party not having any insurable interest is as 
objectionable as making out a policy in his name. Nor is its character 

ged because it is for a portion merely of the insurance money. To 





the extent in which the assignee stipulates for the proceeds of the policy 
beyond the sums advanced by him, he stands in the position of one hold- 
ing a wager policy. 

The law might be readily evaded, if the policy, or an interest in it 
could, in consideration of paying the premiums and assessments upon it, 
and the promise to pay upon the death of the assured a portion of its pro- 
ceeds to his representatives, be transferred so as to entitle the assignee 
to retain the whole insurance money. 





Flouring Mil! and Elevator Fires. 


WE are glad to see that journa’s devoted to milling interests are disposed, 
at last, to take just views of the fire risk attending the flouring and ele- 
vating business. Upto within a year or two they could not be got to 
admit that underwriters were justified in trying to get cost for that kind 
of insurance, or even allow that flouring mills and elevators were worth 
more to imsure than the average hazardous classes of risks. Now, how- 
ever, their eyes (as well as those of the millers and elevator men) are pried 
open by the logic of events, and, in its latest issue, The Millers Journal 
honestly says: “It is true that, including smal! grist mills, there are a 
very large number of flour mills in this country, and, therefore, in the 
ordinary course of events, quite a number of casualties must be expected 
to occur ; but in spite of every desire to arrive at a different conclusion, we 
are compelled to admit the fact that the flour mill hazard of the present 
day is a risk which underwriters may be excused for accepting with con- 
siderable reserve.” That there is ground enough for such conclusion 
will be conceded when one reads the following list of fires in mills and 
elevators, which we compile from our own fire record of July and August 
—omitting all fires where the loss was not $10,000 or more : 

















Loss. insurance. 
SN TEN ks acco cecebeneinnineeeineddbiios 20,000 8,000 
, OES ears 20,000 ’ 15,500 
A inndnxiipmneieendinei’ 60,009 45,000 
Manchester, lowa 10,000 4,000 
RE RE EEE *16,000 8.500 
ES I i kN 25,000 13,000 
OS I PCARRD ee eee 
I ME cinn incticdenidogahiaminniocins 20,000 10,000 
BE Ep cncckebecinipets+cubdumbunpeonne 300,000 130,000 
SNE. SUI, Cccunnnasvpreceneusestnnesets 10,000 10,000 
I a cee eee eens 10,000 8,000 
RS SCR ae a it... dee 
PD asc, desence dlibinlpecnidaeaenimndiateciies ae eee 
CS EERE LELEL ELLE IONE TR AT 12,500 5,500 
| | RR Tears Pe RE 35,000 2:,000 
Se: SN 6 icewend coke anus ecunecew 10,000 4,500 
ENE Se eae wee 130,000 102,000 
Dh El cccsesecaucenusibenncemeunnee 10,000 — 
0 Se Re SES eT 150,000 86.0c0 
SN EES tS EE 400,000 | 202,0co 
SE ind ce eitueunneadinodoaawepenas 25,000 20,000 
I III. sa canines Sipedeeniees eathie dei 24,000 16,000 
TES, HE iccbcdcosaccsnns- seuncotweues 11,000 | 7,000 





HERE are 23 fires of this class, with losses aggregating $1,400,000, the 
insurance paid thereon being about $700,000,. and all this in only two 
months, and including only the sizeable fires. In June, as we find by ref- 
erence to The Chronicle’s fire tables, record was made of 23 fires in this 
same class of risks, including all amounts of loss, large or smail. And 
during the five years, 1877-1881, the same authority tells us that there 
were fires in the United States and Canada, of greater or less magnitude, 
in 703 flouring mills, 408 grist mills and 203 grain elevators—a total of 
1304 fires of this character. This would give an average of 263 such fires 
per annum, or 22 per month—a ratio which, as the records of the past 
three months will indicate, is about evenly kept up now. In view of 
such stern and fiery facts, itis time that the millers and elevator men, as 
well as their journalistic organs, did the underwriters full justice.— 7 he 
Commercial Bulletin, N. Y. 





A Drowning Case Worthy of Careful Investigation. 
On September 17th, R. E. Sherwood, in business at Marshalltown, Io., was 
drowned in the Iowa R ver under, to say the least, rather strange circum- 
stances. From the evidence before the coroner's jury, it appeared that he was 
trolling for fish with an unusually heavy line, one end of which was passed 
round his ankle and fastened to the middle of the boat. The hook caught 
on a snag, and, as the boat was ona partial curve, pulled him over and with 
him capsized the boat, and his leg being tied he could not swim, although 
a good swimmer. Taken in consideration with two facts—(1) that Sher- 
wood’s life was largely insured, and (2) that he was found in his bedroom 
a week before unconscious and the gas turned on full, the death of Sher- 
wood naturally must be regarded as peculiar. The verdict of the jury was 
“death by accidental drowning.” His body was sent onto S dney 
Plains, New York, ‘his native place. The dead man was insured for 
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$8000 in the Traveler’s Insurance Company, $1500 in the Mutual Life In- | and based upon a wide experience, his knowledge of men and thing 
s 


surance Company, and $1000 in the Equitable Life of Des Moines. connected with the insurance business is large. He well deserves the 
. ap. 
pointment, 

















—Miller, Dickerson & Co., is the name of a new insurance agency j 
Cincinnati, composed of a consolidation of Ferry, Dickerson & Co, ie 
Vance Miller. 

—Mrs. F, A. Fitz has been [duly appointed agent at Duluth, Minn,, of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company. She is the first and a 
female life agent in the State. j 


Foreign Companies in the United States. 


In accordance with the law recently passed by the Legislature of New 
York State, the foreign companies doing business here are prohibited 
from advertising the loss-paying resources of their home offices, and have 
amended their advertisements in our columns in this respect. As it is 
important to insurers, however, to know the financial standing at home —The German Fire Insurance Company of Peoria, III., having begun a 
of the companies that provide them indemnity for fire losses, we append | general agency business in Western States, has been duly admitted to 
hereto a table giving such facts as will enable business men to judge of | Missouri to transact fire insurance. 

their responsibility : —The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has appointed Fred, 
Sandroch to be agent at Buffalo, that gentleman leaving the employ of 


| Total Smith & Davis to accept the agency. 
Assets Total Total . 
Subscribed| Paid-up Reported | Liabil- Assets in —Holland and Pratt, of St. Louis, have added two more companies to 


Name or Company. Capital. | Capital. | Jrom i. r+ Sl their list, viz.: the New Orleans Insurance Company and the Western In. 
| Capital. 1882. surance Company of San Francisco. 








—E. L. Ireton, Manager of the Eastern Department of the California 


British America $500,000 | $500,000 | $1,332,285 | $637,284 |$159,091 | $876,157 Insurance Company, sends us the first number of The Californian, whichis 


City of London.......| 10,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,299,655 207,658 | 91,997] 664,004 | published for the California Insurance Company’s agents. 
Commercial Union -..| 12,500,000 | 1,250,000 | *7,143,835 | 2,721,671 |3,603,292] 1,976,915 : 
Fire Ins. Association. 5,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,573,292 373,936 | 199,356 903,524 —The American Insurance Company of Wheeling, W. Va., has been in 
Guardian 10,000,000 | 5,000,000 | 14,955,559 1,029,475 . i : rn : “ 
1,500,000 300,000 | 1,400,843 929,030 | COrporated with a proposed capital of $500,000. The Grand Rapids Fire 
8,000,000 | 3,500,000 | 8,727,000 2,018,743 [3,172,164] 1,017,788 , : z Set . 
pete et Set | Saves | cee hy Insurance Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., is in process of organiza- 
15,000,000 | 1,350,000 | 6,318,282 | 4,579,364 | 888,918] 1,149.5:3 tion, 
Lion Fire 5,000,000 998,500 | 1,344,353 240,550 | 103,803 657,530 : 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe.| 10,000,000 | 1,228,200 |*12,587,625 | 5,060,168 |6,299,257 | 4.407,800 —David Ravenal, Charleston agent of the Travelers and Aetna Insur- 
London & Lancashire. 926,000 | 2,628,069 | 1,327,301 | 374,678] 1,119,347" Cc P P bs s 
London Ass. Corp'n.. | 2,241,375 | *7.450.317 | 1,407,465 |3,810,477] 1,100,409 | 4NCe Companies, was in Hartford last week on business connected with 
etro 4,000,009 | 1,000,000 | 1,369,683 352,441 17,242 551,004 i i : 
Nvh | Sst Sascees lameaaiie | odleniis ledaaee) Gainer his companies. Mr. Ravenal is a member of an old South Carolina 
1,875,000 375,000 785.490 263,161 | 147,329 4°7,734 family. 
15,000,000 | 1,500,000 | 14,286,900 | 9,757,329 |3,029,571 864,175 “ ; 
660,000 | 3,598,468 | 1,303,358 |2,265,110] 712,810 —H. W. Eaton, deputy United States manager of the Liverpool and 


3591594 | 5,619,408 | 1,949,066 3,310,748 | 1,145,675 : 
900,175 | 5,304,663 | 3,560,804 | 843.684} 1,343,276 | London and Globe Insurance Company, and J. Montgomery Hare, 





1,750,000 | 2,168,136 | — 706,333 1427.698 | Resident Manager of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, arrived 
AYE... -. vzerersecces 1,447,725 | 26,382,274 | 17,009,315 7,925,234] 3:131.583 
Scottish Union&Nat’l.! 21,757,000 | 1,412,855 | 13,292,690 | 11,385,730 | 494,105 932,841 frome Europe last week. 


Standard Fire Office... 103,803 565,:12 998.372 415,305 £75555 520,041 - e P J : 
Transatlantic 1,500,000 | 300,000 | 1,034,876 | 566,058 | 168,318] 472.874 —Foiur English companies, the Phoenix, Liverpool and London and 


ACTS Se) en) Seer Tinat es 237,088 | 678,278 | Globe, the Fire Insurance Association and the Sovereign, have withdrawn 
from St. Sauveur and St. Roche, suburbs of Quebec, on account of the 
need of a water supply there. 











* Fire assets exclusively. f Figures of January 1, 1882. 


—Sebastine is a new explosive first heard of from Sweden. Though 
containing nitro glycerine, it is said to be safer to handle, and yet more 
MERE M ENTION. powerful than dynamite, and cheaper to purchase. The complete absorp- 
tion, by a species of charcoal and other porous ingredients, of the ex- 
plosive oil gives Sebastine the first two qualites named. 





—The agency of Jacob Geyer, at Leavenworth, Kan., has been pur- 


Sees y. S. See, ‘ f . of Milwaukee, Secretary, of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
—Lawrence L. King, a well-known St. Louis agent, was in Chicago last Northwest, was presented with an elegant gold watch and chain by his 

week on a business and pleasure trip. many friends. R. J. Smith made the presentation in a happy vein. Mr. 
—The Home Insurance Company of Columbus has made an assignment | Hayes well deserves such a present for faithful service. 

to J. W. King, of Green County, O. —The changes heretofore spoken of in the United States management 
—The Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska Fire Underwriters Union met | of the British America Assurance Company had no effect on the Southern 

at St. Louis on Tuesday, the 26th instant. Department of the company, of which Jno. C. Whitner & Co. are mana- 
—The act for removing the Forty-second street reservoir in New York | gers. This firm’s relations with the British America have continued as 

has been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. heretofore, and are of an agreeable nature to all concerned. 


—At the meeting of the Union at Niagara last week George W. Hayes, 


—The Mohr & Mohr distillery suits against various insurance com- —While improvements have been made in almost every department of 
panies have been abandoned, a test case having been decided adversely. | the municipal govérnment, consistent with the rapid growth of St. Paul, 
—On the roth of October the Association of Average Adjusters of the | it is claimed that the fire department has been neglected, its numerical 
United States will meet at No. 49 Wall street, New York, in annual ses- | force not being adequate to the population, the equipment being open to 
sion. criticism, while the water supply is not sufficient to meet the demand in 
—R. M. Scott, Ohio State agent of the Kenton Insurance Company, | case of a large fire. 
of Covington, Ky., died on September 15 and was buried two days —The Supreme Court of Minnesota has decided, in Ames vs. The 
later. F Northwestern Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, that if it be 
—The Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark has purehased the | agreed to keep mortgaged property insured, the proceeds to be applied in 
First National Bank building, in that city, for $76,250, a very moderate | case of loss to the benefit of the mortgagee, the insurance money from any 
price. prior policies can also be claimed by the mortgagee, previous claims from 
—Last week the Western Union was in secret session at the Inter- | others than the mortgagor being excepted. 
national Hotel at Niagara Falls, meeting for the first time on Sep- —The sad plight of many of the Ohio mutual fire insurance companies 
tem ber 20. —companies which have rivaled their New England brethren in the com 
—H..H. Brown has been appointed agent at Chicago of the Northern | duct of mutual insurance—is duly set forth in the following aggregation 
Assurance Company of London. Mr. Brown is an old insurance man, ! of figures made up from the reports of nineteen companies compiled from 
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the Ohio insurance report: Cash on hand, $29,365.36 ; unpaid losses, 
$90,540.20 ; income for 1881, $363,019.17 ; expenditures for 1881, $458,- 
787.43 5 owe for borrowed money, $208,192.55 ; total liabilities, $500,- 
966,54 ; losses resisted, $44,735.90. 

_It was stated recently that the National Fire Insurance Company 
would in all probability retire from business and that the president of the 
company would organize a $100,000 capital company to do a strictly local 
business. The announcement is now made that the National Fire in- 
tends to reduce its capital to $100,000 and devote itself to local business, 
afield which it finds profitable. 

—The speculative insurance mania continues unabated in Missouri. 
The latest applications of companies for admission to that State include 
the Universal Marriage Aid Association of Selma, Ala; the Sunny South 
Endowment Association’ of Mobile ; the De Sota Co-operative Company 
of Hernando, Miss., the Phoenix Mutual Aid Association of Huntington, 
Ind., and the St. Lawrence Benefit Association, of New York State. 

—A meeting of the Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Fire Under- 
writers’ Union was held at the parlors of Huff's hotel in Winona, Minn., 
on September 19. All the officers were present. The object of the 
meeting was to take measures to maintain correct practices of underwrit- 
ing, to equalize rates, to establish local boards, and in general to advance 
the interests of underwriting. As the sessions were private, of course no 
details can be given. 

—The Indianapolis News of recent date says that Detective Newitt, of 

Evansville, has started for the City of Mexico to bring back Julius A. 
Coleman, accused of an attempt to swindle the Northwestern Insurance 
Company out of $15,000, and who walked out of the Indiana State Prison. 
He was aided in doing so by his wife, and she confessed to having Cole- 
man’s clothes on under her female wearing apparel when she visited him 
in jail on the day before his escape. 
’ —Among the late agency changes in Northeastern Ohio we note the 
transfer of the Springfield F. & M. at Warren, Ohio, to J. C. Barney. 
For the past ten or twelve years, Mr. Barney has occupied the responsible 
position of superintendent of the public schools at Warren, and has en- 
tered the insurance field with the hope to recuperate his failing health. 
Being a gentleman of rare attainments and honorable principles, there can 
be no doubt of his success in his new field of labor. 


—The Baltimore Underwriter prints the following information: In the 
year 1800 the whole number of companies in Europe was only twenty-six 
and of these, 13—one-half—were English companies. At the end of eighty 
years the whole number was 1152, distributed as follows: Germany, 
259; England, 249; France, 226; Holland, 119; Austria, 63; Italy, 57; 
Sweden and Norway, 38; Belgium, 26 ; Denmaik, 25 ; Spain, 23 ; Switz- 
erland, 22; Russia, 20; Portugal, 12 ; Greece, 9; Turkey, 3 ; Roumania, 
2, Of these 1152 companies now in existence, 260 are exclusively de- 
voted to fire insurance, 192 ‘to life insurance, 280 to marine insurance, 
There are 79 hail companies and 42 accident companies. The remaining 
299 are devoted to two or more branches in combination. 

—Among the candidates for political offices identified prominently with 
insurance matters may be mentioned William H. Bulkeley, once vice- 
president of the Aetna Life and at present one of the directors, who is the 
Republican candidate for Governor of Connecticut; Col. M. V. B. 
Edgerly, eastern manager of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, who has 
been awarded the Democratic nomination for Governor of New Hamp- 
shire ; and Robert R. Dearden, editor and proprietor of the United States 
Review, who is the nominee for State representative from the twenty-first 
district, Philadelphia. Insurance agents in these respective States should 
use their best endeavors, regardless of party, to elect the members of their 
Profession to the offices named. The insurance business certainly needs 
More political representation. 

—In the case of Perry vs. the Mechanics Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, tried before Judge Lowell at Providence, the Court, in giving judg- 
ment for the plaintiff gave the following opinion as to valuation of property: 
Ithas been decided upon reasons which are satisfactory, that if the valuation 
of property for insurance is agreed upon by parties to the contract, fairly 
and without deception, it is conclusive upon them. The argument for the 
defence assumes that value is a simple fact of observation, like the exist- 
ence of a fire-escape, and that it was a fraud on the insurer to permit the 
agent to estimate the property higher than she did herself. If it is a fraud 
in a seller to permit one to buy his goods for more than he thinks they are 





worth, or for the buyer to offer less than he thinks they ar@ worth, no 
doubt the argument is sound ; otherwise it is not. 


—The Chicago underwriters are to be congratulated on the improved 
condition of the iumber yards in that city. The Chicago authorities have 
several times tried to clear the streets in the lumber district. The streets 
in this part of the city are from 66 to 100 feet wide, but had been piled full 
of lumber until there was barely passage-way for wagons. This is in 
direct violation of the city ordinances, but the lumbermen defied the 
authority of the city to clear the streets. Finally, the underwriters took 
up the matter and took Superintendent Bullwinkle, of the fire patrol, to 
see what could be done to remedy the existing evil. He went to the 
lumberdealers and threatened them with a heavy advance in rates, and 
the result is that the streets are in a much better condition ; most of them 
are already cleared and the rest are being cleared rapidly. 


—W. K. Ingersoll, in resigning the presidency of the Mississippi Valley 
Endowment Association, states his reasons: first, because it endangered 
his law practice, and also because the members have taken so many risks 
in this kind of insurance that they will fot be able to pay the assessments 
which must be made to meet marriages and births. This and all other 
similar associations have no capital and don’t pretend to have any. These 
associations can’t pay their policies unless the members pay their assess- 
ments. Better acquaintance with the subject convinces me that the mem- 
bers cannot or will not pay their assessments. While at first I believed 
these institutions capable of much good in the encouragement of matri- 
mony, subsequent observation and mature reflection has led me to believe 
that they may promote hasty and ill-advised_marriages, which must result 
in lasting and irreparable evil. 


— Another large sugar refinery, producing one hundred and fifty million 
pounds of sugar annually, has been consumed by the flames, this time in 
Philadelphia, with total loss to the insurance companies. Early Monday 
morning fire started in the filter house of the Franklin Sugar Refinery, 
owned by Harrison, Havemeyer & Co. Two blocks of building were con- 
sumed by the fire, the centrifugal house and the boiler house alone being 
saved. The filter house was eleven stories high, and the fire had been 
burning nearly an hour before an alarm was sent out. The workmen, 
who were trained in the use of private fire apparatus, attempted to sub- 
due the flames without the aid of the fire department, and it was the delay, 
it appears, in sending out an alarm that encouraged a conflagration. The 
total loss is variously stated, but can be fairly placed at $750,000. The 
total insurance involved in $575,000, all placed by Amos T. Newbold, of 
Philadel phia. 

—James M. DeCamp, the newly elected president of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest, isa man eminently fitted to fill that 
position. A genial friend and good underwriter, he is kind and 
courteous to all with whom he does business, and is just the man to pre- 
side over such a body as the Northwestern Association. He was a field 
man of thirteen years’ experience before he took his present position of 
general agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe for Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas on the first of January, 1880. As New 
England adjuster of the Liverpool and London and Globe, he proved 
himself a man who unites courtesy and fair dealing with energy and 
ability, and one eminently fitted for the position he now holds. He has 
nearly trebled the business of his department during the short time it 
has been under his control. We predict for the Northwestern Association 
a very successfull meeting under his presidency next September. 

—AN enthusiastic meeting of the Ohio State Board of Fire Underwriters 
was held Tuesday, to take official action on the recommendations made 
at the recent joint meeting of the Executive Committee of the board and 
representatives of the Local Board Commission. There was a large at- 
tendance, and the proceedings were most harmonious. The result of the 
meeting was the adoption of the Consolidated Commission plan. The 
five members composing the commission are as follows: F. C. Bennett, 
J. H. Law, J. Gano, O. I. Gunckel, and T, C. Parsons. The plan is bind- 
ing, three-fourths of the stock companies in the State giving pledges of 
adherence. Work will be commenced on November 1, when effort will 
be made to thoroughly revise the business and establish local boards all 
over the State for the maintenance of rates. Of the commission of five 
members two come from the Local Board Commission of Managers, two 
from the Ohio State companies and one from the outside non-union com- 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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00,000 | $171.56 an., ’82 Etna, Hartford 
Ceenaes oor: ony "Bo 5 American, Boston... 4 144. 75 
400,000 | 230.03 |*July ’82 American, Newark.. ‘ 229.13 
r y American, Philadelphia . 265.31 
American Exchange 200,000] 133.13 |*July, ’82 American Central, St. Louis 138.92 july "te 
Broadway ad 200,000 | 264.23 \*Aug.. "82 e , 
.. i“ a * g ‘eb. Atlantic, Providence 104.59 |*July, 82 
Brooklyn 153,000 | 243.80 |*July, ‘82 Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh-... 250,000| 131.90 | Jan.,’82 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 200,000 | 267.00 |* July, ’&2 
Connecticut, Hartford... 000,000} 130.33 |* July, 82 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit... 300,000} 172.28 |*july,’82 
Eliot, Boston 200,000 | 462.21 | Mar.,’82 
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200,0c0} 115.38 | Jan., ’82 
200,000 | 323.95 a 82 
300,000 | 267.00 | tags "82 





*Aug Sept. 2,’82 
ootes 17087 | spate Be Sent. 2,'82 Equitable F. and M., Providence..--. 300,000 | 127.17 I*July,’ 82 


- +A 8 A 8 Fire Association, Philadelphia..... 5 500,000} 325.08 |* July, K 

COMMEEED. --0--2-- 20-0 mee) ee iil ie Fire Ins. Co, , County of Philadelphia 200,000 | 150.15 a 
ial (as |*July,’8 Sept 2r,’82 < Firemans Fund, San Francisco 750,000} 113.44 |t July, ’82 
———— omen ae ‘fats: Se 4 nae, 2,'82 é Firemens, Baltimore 378,000 | 107.78 | Jan.,’82 
300,c00 | 302,68 Apr.,’82 Apr.19,'82 








Ebemens, Dayton 250,000| 120.86 |*July, ’82 
a *July,’8 Mayto.’82 iremens, Newark §00,000} 221.91 | Jan., '82 
Sagi iy seoooo | ns7-4s lefty v First Nationals Worcsser Soren tonte | Feb. | 
Farragut ...-.-- 200,000 toz.04 |*July, 82 ~ | Jan, 10,’82 5 Franklin, Philadelphia 400,000 | 329.44 |t July, 82 | 

’ me I German, Pittsburgh 200,000} 140.92 |ftJuly, 82 | 
Firemens 204,000] 127.01 |*July,’82 July r1,’82 rrr 
Firemans Trust rsov000 | 136.75 |*July,'82 Sept. 6,8 Giad'F tt Oi delphi pone em eyuty, Re | 
4 - : 5 * 9 ir an iladelphia 300,000 5-79 2 | 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000 | 172.80 |*July,’82 Feb. 97, 82 ae ord, Hartford ‘ 1,250,000 | 206.63 ofa» "82 | 
: po g Aug.30,’82 ns. Co. of North America, Phila-..- 3,000,000 | 215.32 |*July, '8: | 
a rood Homes o}uly "8s re To, 82 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 200,000} 215.15 |*July, ’82 
Glens Falls 200,000] 397.08 |*July,’82 May 16,’81 
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Manufacturers F. and M., Boston... 500,000 | 123.47 coe. "81 
; i* July.’ une 2,82 Mercantile Cleveland -... 200,000} 153-14 |*July, 82 | 
oe - ofuty es _— 17,'81 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 400,000] 145.12 | May, "82 
ne ti *July, ’82 | July 20.82 Merchants Providence 200,000| 159.12 |*July,’8 

, — , | Merchants, Newark ' < 400,000 | 212.51 

l* July, 82 | Sept .,’82 Michigan F. and M. 200,000 | 100.69 

1 eee | E536 leduyv'ts | § Sept. Bes National, Baltimore ecm] sen9 
3,000,000} 160.21 |* July, "82 Aug.14,'82 
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National, Hartford : 1,000,000 | 146.19 
Neptune F. and M., 00,000 | 146.31 
00,000 | 124.01 Jan.,'82 Sept. 4s) "82 P 3004 
Importers and Traders -- congue a *July, '82 Nov. 3,/81 New Orleans Ins .Co See}  188.<8 | 
200,000} 101.49 |*July, 81 Sept 25,82 Newark: City, Newark 200,000 | 101.16 
¥ 3 Newark, Newark 250,000 | 214.96 
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efferson 4 200,010| 249.54 |. Mar.,’82 Mar 29,’82 ES : 
ngs County 150,000] 237.19 |*July,'82 Mar. 1,'8t ow Hemaebive, JBentastes eats aia 
i 36 > or A iy 
Knickerbocker 210,000; 136.23 | Jan., '79 Aug.18,'82 Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000} 138.39 
Orient, Hartford 1,000,000 | 117.88 
Pennsylvania, Phila 400,000 | 336.39 
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150,000} 167.03 ie July,’ Aug. 2,’82 
300,000 | 140.17 July, "80 May 2,'£2 
300,000} 109.13 | Jan., 82 May 9,82 








Pennsy lvania, Pittsburgh 120,000 | 
Manhattan asoioo| 175 79 |,lan-s'82| 5 |Julya6,"se ah —yeiaoeene omen 
Manuf’rs and Builders - -- 200,000] 186.25 |*July,’82 3. |\Apr. 13,’82 Mennidionee Washinn j 

x *Tuly. 82 | D ’ rovidence Washington, Provi ence 400,00 
Mechanics 250,000} 166.40 | July, ’82 | ec. 2, 81 Security, New Haven 200,000 
Shoe and Leather, Bosto 600,000 
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Mechanics and Traders. - 200,000 | 200.19 \*July »/82 | Septz2,’82 
Mercantile 200,000} 110.27 |*July,’82 Mar.16,’82 SP Paul, St Paul. M., Springfield. a 
Merchants 200,000} 180.16 | Jan., ’82 “ ~ psn 
Metropolitan Plate Glassd 100,000} 126.72 | | Jan. .'82 | June, "Bo Unica, Philadelphia se 


| Aug.12,'82 
a 200,000} 141.88 |*July, '82 | Feb. 8, ’82 Union, San Francisco 750,000 
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200,000 | 182.13 [*July, "82 Apr. 12,’82 Usived Viremens. Poiledetphin. aaa 





ss ee Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 


Sept 15,’82 


National 200,000} 150.09 lejuly, "82 | 
New York Bowery----..-- 300,000| 248.45 |* July, ’82 | 
New York Equitable --.. 210,000 | 254.69 |*July,’ 82 | 
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British America, Toronto 50 $500,000 | $131. 82 | Jan, "82 10 140 
fox - ts Western, Toronto 20 400,000 | 161.61 \*July, 82 12 | 195 


July 27,82 
June26,’82 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 


Sept 11,’82 3 dpi Ee 


May18,'82 


200,000} 135.83 ls Aug.,’82 
500,000 | 228.07 | *july, "8a | 
350,000| 128.01 | Apr., ’82 


200,000] 292.50 \*July,’ 82 
147.00 |*July, ’82 | 
.. caretinsdeonton 150.04 |*July, "82 | 

















Per Amount 
Mar.24.’82 NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Latest Price. 
Sept. 2,82 Stock. A 

June 7,’82 


Peter Cooper 238.45 |* July, "82 | 
151.16 |* July, 82 
108.84 Jan., 82 | 





Detenes poses 167.72 
utgers .. Sf . 2004 | 185.44 | City of London 

Standard —s Sprmneneial Union 

Fire Insurance Association... 
|Aug. 19,, *82| Bo Guardian 

|Mar. : *82| 60 Imperial Fire. 

|Mar. 8,82] 133 Lancashire.... 
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103.43 |syuly,"81 | 
107.86 | Aug., ’80 | 
168,81 |*July, "82 
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Lion Fire 
|Sept. 7;'82} 80 Liverpool and London and Globe. -- 
le ‘ 11d London Assurance.....-.------ 
192.40 | July, "82 335 —— = > ‘ancashire Fire - 

| ndon and Provincial-..... pewesewwe 
Watertown§ (00 | 158.12 | Jan.,’ 82 160 North British and Mercantile.... 
Westchester " ’ 158.35 |*Aug.,’82 |May2s,’81| rat Northern... “es 
Williamsburgh City | 300.07 |*July. "82 |Mayza, 82] 263 Norwich igen iirc) ie 


113.42 lesaty, "Br | 
112.76 |* July, ’82 
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* Second dividend declared during the year. 
f Third dividend declared during the year. +} Fourth dividend declared during the year. 
d Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage.  § Retired. 














